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Excepf ioni lo ' v ! e- ' r- wno 3i u.= o 
to isik to 9 '^rio ju'ic^ for examp ie--a.''e v3^/ few 
and rar bct.^eL', Two d ■ n v*'e'o OieoK •"epOfief 
Ea*" ' Ca^dwei; ot- che Nv ‘f .moe ana wh.'.e rev^.-.rn.i 
pdui PappaS Oi WlEv^-TV .0 NCiv BedrOi'Q, haiS who 
both refused r o i i.o g.'d.-id tT." ■ e-e -; .ix/eo : '■ ya t ■ oy 
iha Pai'<tne.'j . 

Sim.^a-'iy /epo^tcrs h^'Ve been sobpoenfeed voi' 
equal iy pc i ■ c : ca i c5bes-'iike ^he i Jcson g'^and _.u"y 
iook-r,g iDco the acH'^ic es of acii'/ic^ts -ft lOo An- 
geles and Tucsor.j the grand ju'y about lo issue in- 
diCtmeors against p-'isone.'s foi' theAcL^ca rebel i;on> 


L i BL i^A. I ' ON N t s ' -■ ■' t 

h'a - ki t, fT4 ■*: 

October j.4, :9'i 

;.60 CI'*:temcnt aVco. .ui 

Ne'vv iCik; NcW i J.0bw 

Phonr . u 1 i ; / 4o - w.no 


-Se.iond- Class Postage 
P.aod uX. i^ovj .jf.o/.iCj J\i/ 


r^ublicheJ tAx^e . w^'-k t..i the Uxji week l:h; 

oubb-c'/ip^on^ . _ 5- >■ ^ .. , ..... . . 


!...•■ ^ ^ J '*• ' ^ .< i V/ O ^ J5.gr». i A U Jib . h n jL 

ri)/ Mai. liC.TiuL es B-j . I d • ng ... i . 

i r. ts c)ea" rhat ih ? ri'',:sior >5 a -^r.d s': 
'epo'te^s ■'ahci,'' . n jur'-:o Wh-re's A.-:-ds 
''pamph^ereers" and " 1 ec u ■ e ' s" who o'd sympathetic: 

"0 i.he-viev)S or the peop’-e he-ng i nv/e^r : gated by 

■•h^ Corrirnf^rr q o- j.:-’'--,-.. 

vd'l'T .-aid, “Fair and err-., >e • r-r t.; * em-nr 
a . -fied at pro\/.dlng sei u ' : r tor f ho s.nd 

l:,ope.'r/ ot the 'ndi^/ ■ dua I '. ’' d ': rTi'3 ■'T' r, ' ' , ' ' 

1 i ec af go ^er nmeriT , and the -u—/ P :>V.- ' 

pe-rfcanc, cons r i .cue . ona I : y rX- .-da T-eo e -n ^ h 1 -V 

p: I'oceo 3 * ' 

Ar-d v/h'ie At oorney Cers^S' K’l e i nd > e r ss'o 
liiSi r.he Depjtimenr of .jusr'.-e “does no" .;en-:oe^ 
rno ^,'ess an 1 n',*es ^ i ga c > n/o cl rha go /e-' nm: * 
many left-ieavfng or sympaihetic I'eporters wov‘d 
c)'isag''ee Many of them find that many rad‘ca' 3 , 
poo ' people; Th‘rd ■wo‘'id people vm M not r^ik lc 
I* epC' ■ t. er s IT the/ knew the journal :&t can be to-^ced 
LO go on The stand and be used by 1 be gouernrnenT, 

Ana pe.'hocs thet's one way to drive out some of 
live “a ; 1 s ' aen . c“ that Agnew sees injndac^og the 
me a i « 

“if'-i 8 quest on of go ng to jaM O' be.ng an 
nrv.'m.^' . ‘ : a '{^f i n /es f ‘ gar ’• --fn jobr .a ’ U t S < aney 
Z • on . 

fh^ cec'iS'on ;:beif. 'eft open a poss.b: 

Thai iows at least regulai'ny bome of the cates .0 
wh . ch-i^rnpor : e 'V--: wcu * d be forced to talk 10 g^and 
juries O' turn over che.r notes but newspapers ana 
'^\l Stations which mouthed such shock at the oec*- 
sion aren't domg as much as vthey <ay . “They''e 
noT do nn e God-damned thing about it,“ said Zion.. 
“TV, •: won't affect much. TV gave away eve’'/“ 
thing tor their monopoi/ rights They theyA'e 

upst.v bur chey're not do = ng anythrng to pusn t»-ie 
bi iib amending some or it. Listeri, in four mo.'e 
/ears, the/ re gc ng the/'re going to .^epeai the 
D-'ed Scott Dec's. o.n, no less rhe First Amendment." 

Bui rormer Atto.'i^ey General John Mitcneii v^ojid 
a ragree He said chat he regreTced, "any tmpf’- 
cation“ that the Nixon Administr i.t ion ’Ms Jnterfe'- 
ng in the traditional freedom and independence of 
T hf: press “ -3O" 

j!i./ir',h v\h 3 n It is pubiJ-shei once u> Ajok. 


LAOTIAN CIA-TRAINHD ARMY FAILS TO RLCAPTURl': 

plain of JARS 

By S. B. Palling 

Dispatch News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

VIENTIANE, Laos (LNS) --After heavy fighting 
around the northern and southwestern edges of the 
Plain of Jars, the four week-oU^ offensive by Ge- 
neral Vang Pao*s irregulars has stalled, if not 
failed. 

This is the first time since Vang Pao*s wet 
season offensives began in August, 1969; that the 
C. I .A. -backed army has failed to retake the Plain 
of Jars from Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese forces. 

Vang Pao's army, with Meo guerrillas, Thai"vo- 
lunteers*' and U.S. air support, was formed nearly 
12 years ago by the CIA in an attempt to hold back 
the Liberation forces in^ northeastern Laos. The 
number of Meo tribesmen now Ui.der Pao's command 
is only a-fraction of the origin.,! number of 30,000 
but the arnV has beep bolstered by , everal thousand 
Thai soldiers and tjy conscription of i/ll tribesmen 
in theil* eaply teens. 

Vang Pao's latest operation was launched in 
mid-August in total secrecy. A U.S. military spokes- 
man said he did not know the objective of the ope- 
ration, although Pao\ was supported by U.S. Air Force 
and Air AAerica helicopters. Secrecy shrouds Pao's 
movements because the U.S. desires to adhere nomi- 
nally to the 1962 Geneva Convettion, which established 
Laos as a neutral buffer zone between Vietnam and 
Thailand. 

Vang Pao's forces met little resistance during 
its first two weeks in the Plains area, but tlien the 
Liberation forces opened heavy fire in the' western 
fringes of jthe Plain. Military spokesmen withheld 
casualty reports, but a field hospital to the south 
of the plain reported treating 140 wounded soldiers 
-- many times more than during last year's offensive. 
In addition, a high ranking Lao cabinet minister 
said thalf about 600 troops had contracted "trench 
foot" thorugh operating in sodden terrain. U.S. 
spokesmen announced, following these guerrilla at- 
tacks, t^at two of General Pao's 1200 strong "Groupes 
Mobilesy in the area were being "redeployed" back 
to Long Cheng, the army's headquarters 20 miles to 
the southwest of the Plain. 

Vang Pao's forces in the south and southwest 
areas of the Plain faced heavy attack in mid-Sep- 
tember, after a month of relative calm. Fighting 
was heaviest in the southwest 's high grounds, only 
15 miles from Long Cheng. Holding this position 
is considered vital to Long Cheng's defenses. Mo- 
derate to heavy casualties were reported among Vang 
Pao's forces; Vang Pao's operation may continue un- 
til late October, but diplomatic and military sources 
speculate that he has little chance for success. 


more than in previous )'ears. The communists* 
increased strength, the low morale of Vang Pao's 
troops following their near defeat at Long Cheng 
last February and tlie fact that the U.S. has in- 
creased its air support in North Vietnam at the 
ejcpense of Laos are considered reasons for the 
communists' success in holding tlie PJain. 

This is the first wet season that the com- 
munists have maintained their strength between the 
Plain of Jars and Long Cheng. This means that 
when the dry season begins in November they would 
not first have to penetrate the Pladjn before 
reaching Vang Pao's headquarters. 

Vang Vieng, 30 miles southwest of Long Cheng, 
is being turned into a military stronghold, and 
diplomatic sources speculate privately that Vang 
Pao may move his headquarters there in the event 
of a collapse at Long Cheng late in the year. The 
U.S. two months ago converted the old Neutralist 
Army Headquarters at Vang Vieng into the logisti- 
cal headquarters for all operations in northeastern 
Laos. The airport runway has been extended and 
American C-123 transport planes and other air- 
craft are flying in from Udorn Air Base in north- 
eastern Thailand at the rate of about one every 
ten minutes . 

It is commonly accented that North Viet- 
namese forces could overrun ‘‘Vientiane, the Laotian 
capital, but military and diplomatic sources con- 
sider this unlikely, as it would provoke greater 
Western responses and totally destroy the fabric 
of Laotian neutrality. However, the removal of 
General Vang Pao's forces at Long Cheng would give 
the communists a stronger position from which to 
argue at a future Indochinese peace conference. 
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THE AIR WAR: THE MYTH OF DEESCALATION 

PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) - -"Since 1966, the U.S. mil- 
itary has dropped over 6,3 million tons of bombs on 
Indochina — 250 pounds for every person living there 
. . . .Five million acres of forest and cropland 
in Vietnam have been hit with defoliants and herbi- 
cides. . . .Approximately 33% of the Cambodian pop- 
ulation, 44% of the South Vietnamese and 50% of the 
Laotians have become refugees. . . >0ver half of 
the bombs dropped in Indochina are anti-personnel 
bombs. . , .The public was informed of the air 
strikes in Laos in March 1970. This was six years 
and 50,000 sorties after they began, . , .** 

These are some of the many facts contained in 
a small pamphlet called The Air Wax: The Myith of 

Deescalation, It is being distributed by the Air 
War Action Committee, PO Box 40392, San Francisco, 
California, 94140 . 


Unconfirmed reports indicated that Vang Pao ' s. 
heaviest eqtiiprfieftt^is fiejd'fiiartars, while communist 
forces are knoWn to have several longrrange 'i^CbmUi 
field guns] well as ' tanks anT"an unknown number 
of" small' field artillery pieces .. Vang Pao deployed- 
"1-200^-strong "Groupes Mobiles" around the 
Plain, while Western military sources say that the 
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ickickk-itkit'kkickkickvfkkkkkkXkk'ickfrkk-kkkkkkieyfA * ****** ** * 

November 19, 1915, Joe Hill, liVW (Wobbly) or- 
ganizer and songwritei executed fox a trumped up 
murder charge. His last words were "Don't mourn, 
organize 


communists have five regiments of 1200 men each, one 

Page 1 LIM^TION News Service (#472) October 14,19 72 moremoreihoremore ' 


"THE businessmen KNOW THAT WHEN WE WIN UVS S?K‘KL, 
THIS whole city is GOING TO GO UN'UNr" 

HOSPITAL WORKERS STRIKE IN PIKEVILLE, KENlUCKV 

South^^^■:i Pd’. ‘oc/Li BERATf ON rV’.;b 

PiktV/IlLE; i^entucky (LNS> ihdr' 200 ot 
Z'i/ non pi-oTcSb iona' employtics ai 'he neiN/ het.hud" 
ist Hospital t coal mitilng conimun;cV' have 
been on strike =^ince June 10. 

Tha worker^, over 80 . pertent whom a^c wo- 
men, are Jemanding un*cin r^ecogn i i: i »:*n ^ an improve- 
ment in wo'kt?*,g cjed'tlons and wages and the .'elwr- 
ing of two worR’Srs whose dismissal originally spark- 
ed the walkcut. 

The board that rnns che hospi tal -s dom- 

inated by eaiiern Kentucky non-union mining inter- 
ests. Its memDers refuse to negot i ate--*or even speak 
--with the strikers. Consequently, acco'*din 9 to 
workers reports^ the hosp'tal ‘s ha-f paralyzed. 

Throughout tns iir'ke the v^o-kers have been 
subjected to threats^ intimidation, cou'^t injunc- 
tions, and contempt ritaclors as well as physical 
violence. Bur they have continued to stand 'H-'m, 
trudging the picker line 2h hours a day. 

PiksvMle • nessrrier* , bankers, arid most pub- 
lic officials are actively behind the h^^spiial man- 
agement. Hospital hoard members or irhelr business 
allies have r\^}\ce pulled guns on pickets, chrov^o 
*-GK:ks at them., shouced insults and made obscene 
gestures . 

Incimidated oy the perseverenoe of the strik- 
ers the business community has pul.'ed together. 

Local businesses have been supplying the hospiti: 
with meals as well as srorjing and delivering iUp- 
plies. Wives of bus i^iessmen have volunteered as 
o^de r ! j es . 

On the other hand, the strikers ha'^e gotten 
much support from the worki-ig people or the town. 

At times t mlriers and other workers have joinea tha 
picketline, and the Black Lung Association supports 
the strikers cal! for a boycott of PikevMie bus- 
inesses , 

A Concerned Citizens committee has issued a 
leaflet :n the cummuri i ty supporting the strike and 
truckers have refused to cress picket! ines. Twice 
in August the strikers put up a roadblock on the 
highway to ask passing motorists For contributions 
for their strike fund. Boch times they collected 
over $1000 In one day, mostly in small change. 

"Most of the people who work around ^lere are 
in the same shape we are in," sa'd strike d-rect- 
or Phyllis Tackett, "The hospital board members 
own the stores and the banks, and they don't pay 
their employees anything either. Tiie business know 
that when We win this sir Ike, the whiole city fs go- 
ing to go unior'. Thar's why they're figlvctng us so 
hard 

The strikers are maintenance people, house- 
keepers, riursec aides, orderlies^ k;tch:^n workers ^ 
X-ray assistants and workers, The base 

pay IS $lc60 an hour, few make ever 5^85- Af"er 
20 years, Mary Ann Ja:.)es was rnaking $1.88. 

But for th e ho sp 1 r.a I ^ bus I -L'^- boon r 

P AG E 2 ■ ^ ■ L I B E RAT j ON " N ev; c ' S e’r v : I a ' " 


i.mj. '\m e-gliL ONUitioi. Cj the hocp'ta' 

' M s j u s i: i j u i ! t 

] he hospital workers bad no renlcricy S/S" 
no job sccu:*;*-'/ and r)o rot I '-arnent p^y. And, 
cicuo.'ding to one "When you call in oick 

the hospital cel is you to get jh or lose your 
Job." "And It you complain," said another, "you 
get sent from one person to another, but in the 
end all you can do is quit." 

Trie p^tsenc union work amujf.g the hospital 
worker- started last ♦'all wnen te-epnone workers 
came to ins tali lines in the partly occupied new 
building. Several workers noticed a JICWA Shop 
Steward" button wo;n by cne of the telephor'fe ■ 
workers and asked about tiie un^on. He and other 
members of the Common !oax ion^ Workers cf America 
gave help and the hospital workers are riow part 
of this union. 

Formal support from the miners has been com- 
Heated by the fact that the d,^5tr‘;t United 
Mine Workers preslaont In Plkevllle !s the fat- 
her- In- -aw of the hospital admi n i st rator and an 
ally of UMW president Tony Boyle. But individ- 
ual miners have given aid, and In late August, 

50 of them took over d'.e p ■ ckt 1 1 i ne one weekend, 
bringing down contempt citations s'h-e a court 
order Hmicb the rumbe*' of pickets to eight. 

There was a 'so a f'u'^ry in late August when 
dynamite was ihrown Into the yerd of the hospit- 
al. It didn't go off b-.t hospital officials 
tried to blame the act on the sf^Ikers. They 
contend, however, that !t was a plot to make 
them look bad. 

"They're trying everything c^-n to get 

us mad enough to do something." said PhyiHs 
Tackett about the provocation atter*pt^, "but 
we're keeping our cool," 
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"RATS, HOMOS .W STOOL PIGEONS"* 

JIMMY HOFPA TRIES TO GIVE ADVJ.CE TO PH' LIP BERRIGAN 

NEW YORx (LNSj—Jj.inm/ HoffCi who not only didn't 
have any trouble getting out on parole but also was 
allowed out of pr-oon "on his honor" tc his 

aiiing Wife, told Newsweek recebily about. hi:> at- 
tempts to "rehabilitate" a fellow inmate- -Father 
Philip Berr.l.gan.- Bemgcn, who is iorvioig ■ time for 
two draft board actions as well for smuggl.ing letters 
rthe only conviction to come out of the liupposed 
plot to dlidnap Henry Kissinger and blow up Washing- 
ton buildings i fanta^^izea by the Justice Department) 
isn't qux'te ai lucky wj.th hiv parole board. 

"WliOii he first came to Lowisbtvrg.r I tried to ad- 
vise him,- but li3 roheljr-d." remeinbered Hoffa. "He 
associated with the wrong p'=*ople. It got him in the 
hole--5olLtary vicrifinemen J;- -and alienated the 
guards. One day, after I'd explainoJ things to him, 
i found him sitting in che yard w:H;h about 20 other 
men. I cold h.i.m: 'Father^ thsts are all rats, homos, 
and steel pi goons you' re sitting witho'" 

"But tnese uxo ?,'.v.'.e young meay' he .said Berrigan 
{¥hu) Occober i9y2 '■'noreTTT” 


VIRGINIA EDITOR LONv:trEO FOR RUNNING 
ABORTION AO 


bv 

Se 


L ' ndd 
V • ce .'L 


Ca / ton 
• BERAT 


ON News Service 


College P'ev- 

CHARLOTTESVILlE va 
two decision^ the V:-'g,r' 
the conviction of Jefr B 
Virginia Weekiy ne-wbpaper col’e^tive Cha/iottes- 
viHle, Virginia, to*- v!o'af; rg a V.rgV.ia statute 
prohibiting the adverr ■ semen ^ or abc<r»or **efe-^ral 
services. The ^ou 


(LNS) -- in a recent four- 
a Supreme Court upheld 
gelow, a membe^ of the 


the original $500 Tine 
from further vio?at‘or 


f per- ded payment of $350 of 
provided Bigelow refrain 


Bi gel ow was ccii 
the Vi rginia siarute 
by pub 1 1 cat I on , ■ ec 
sale or cl raulatlcn 


wh 


it 


cl the law 

:ed ed-'*)/ 'as: year under 
cb states^ "!f any person> 
ad "t ! semen t > or by the 
any pub : ca . on . or In any 


promp cs 
he V s ' 


the procuring 


>ha I • be gu I 


1 - 


other manner, en^c -.rages c 
of abortion or mlsiarr aoe 
ty of a ml sdemefcir oi " 

Attorneys erouad Bigelcw's appeal on the grounds 
that publication ct surh services did not encourage 
abortion but merely offered mformat'on to women 
who had already decided to terminate ihelf' pregnan- 
cy. The six-judge panel glr^mlssed Bigelow's chal- 
;lenge, explaining thel such adve rr I semen ts went 
beyond the bounds of information when they offered 
tb'make total ar rangemwnis to facilitate abortion. 

Bigelow a’so basea his appeal on tne fact that 
the Virginia statute violated freedom of speech and 
press. Rejecting tri ■ a’^gumerc- the majority de- 
cision stated, “We a^e not dealing here with the 

■but w'th 3 commercial ad- 
state government is empow- 


traditional press role, 
vertisement" which :;fu 


ered to regulate. 


"!t is clearly within the po I - ce 
power of the state,'* the opinion continued, "to 
enact reasonabi'^ meajjres to ensure that pregnant 
women In Virgln-a who decide to have abortions come 
to their decisions wltncut the commercial advertis- 
ing pressure usual'/ inc dental tc the sa’e of a 
box of soap powder." 

The two-judge minority supported Bigelow, 
stating, "The language of the statute does not pur- 
port to regulate advertising only; but sweeps with- 
in its scope any person who encourages the procuring 
of an abortion." They added their op in. on that the 
lew "seeks to ! ini It rreedom of speech ! n a vague 
and impermissibly broad manr-er," 

John LowC; act-Oi'ney tor B-ge^ow, commented 
that the court decis'on "completely avoids the iss- 
ue that the statute Is uncons ti tuci onal on Its face.' 
He advised that college newspapers make a ca-'eful 
distinction between abortion clinics and commercial 
services . "The re i ^ a d i f ference he expl a i ned , 
"between free cpe«'h and free advertisement." 


The 1 a carry -ove r 
abortions in Virginia were 
challenged in a clv'f suit 


from the time when all 
considered il legal ^ was 
immediately after Bige- 


low's convictici'. The cd'r.orlal collective of the 
Broadside, the stU'jtr.nn ■ ewspaper of George Mason 
College in F(|ii^rfax, Virgin I and the editors of 
Bui let , the i-tudent newspaper of Mary Washing- 
ton College in frede r > cksburg . Virginia, brought 
the civil action anj began to consistently violate 
PAGE 3 


the VI rgmla statute. 

Bigelow however, one of the fev; men !n a legal- 
controversy which Involved a majority of women, 
was the only person arrested under the law. 

Attorneys for the George Mason and Mary Wash- 
ington College newspapers dropped the civil suit 
when the Virginia General Assembly, bending to 
wide-spread student pressure, amended the statute 
to cover only Illegal abortions. 

The controversy, generally assumed to be 
solved by the General Assembly's amendment, re- 
sumed at the loss of Bigelow's appeal. The Virginia 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union 
plans to appeal Bigelow's conviction to the United 
States Supreme Court in order to resolve an issue 
which has actively plagued Virginia student newspa- 
pers for three years. 

The struggles In Virginia over a state abortion 
advertisement restriction may result in a moot 
Issue m the light of a recent court action in- 
volving the Great Speckled B \ rd of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Georgia Post OffSce officials prevented the mailing 
of the Atlanta-based underground newspaper, rely- 
ing on an obscure federal law, enacted in l8A0, 
prohibiting the dissemination of abortion inform- 
ation. This act'on represents the first time in 
132 years that the iaw has been enforced. 

The staff of the Bird , operating under a 
temporary restraining order prohibiting Interfer- 
ence by the U.S. Post Office, is continuing to fur- 
nish abortion information while awaiting a Federal 
District Court decision on the constitutionality 
of the Federal law. 
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THE BYSTANDERS 

Always they sit 

At the center of things, 

Circles of conversation, 

Camps of opinion, 

Themselves so long 
Housed in the outskirts 
Of their own emotions they 
Occupy ther^e 

Merely such neutral ground 
As keeps the peace 
Or honor. They leave 
No fingermarks 
On what their hands touch. 

Their story is how they 
Sidestep involvement, how 
They stay of two minds 
And how, finding 
Themselves at last 
Out in the open, 

Maneuvexings unsuccessful, 

They answer only 
What they don't feel, 

What they don't know, 

What they are not. 

--Charles WrighT 
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POWs iN SOUTH V1E’'N-.M. 
HOW THE OTHER HALF L'VEi 

bv .iotin G Champ I n 


i I •• 


■ ( ic 


Pacific News b . rv ; ce/L i BERAT : v vjs i — , . . 

(Edi toil's C'>' .•?>??/■ J l. ' 

Vietnam in 1^68 a doatOL- in. the U.u. /I: < Ivn'do. 

In 1970 he aii a dceiLi‘ ::Kc C' Ji iw. 

Chi Idx^en Media: I Relief utlrnj'. ! 'h . ■'• 

capacity he h::j ■ 'vi-v '-:d 1 ' .e: . r: / 

almost too Ue qvcSks . c //.... • 

SAIGON (LNS) -Stopping in Sait, on en route to 
a new prison assignment, ihe \Metnamese prison 
guard was nervous and hesit-^nt v.-h.ie de-. ' b ' ng 
what had clear] y been a fraumnuo V^ -*" 

the jpb, 

“'I was ostracized bv the ocher guards beoaube 
I didn't join them in beating prisoners," he sa.d. 

He Insisted that the pseudonym Hoang Thuong Dan 
be used, though he wiilingly displayed i rident ‘ t ■ na- 
tion papers which bore h’s real name and proved 
that he had indeed served as a p«'Ison gue*‘d on Phu 
Quoc Island. 

Only after much smaM talk did Mr. Dan relax 
enough to beg‘n a rare descript'on of evsr'ts ^nrJde 
the largest Prisoner or War camp in eftcher naif or 
Vietnam. The prison, containing about 2S,000 NuP 
and North Vietnamese POWs, lies on Phu Quoc Isiand 
in the gulf of Thai land--twenty rT'-^es orf the bOUth- 
west coast of Vietnam.. 

On tropical, mountainous Phu Quoc (noc to be 
confused with Con Son Island where po 1 • 1 1 ? de- 

tainees were photographed in "tiger cages*'! , the 
POWs are rotated through different ce i ? s e^'ery two 
months in order to prevent an effective resistance 
organization from developing. Each ceil noids 90 
inmates and is a pre-f abr i cated bc-ld'ng made In 
the U.S. 

Despite barbed wire, floodlights, and iMjmerous 
machine gun carrying guards around each bloc.< of 
ten cells, there were over i/'iOO escape a c tempts 
recorded in 1971 “"a record of which the Pentagon 
chiefs must be envious, for the-'e have been r^o 
known attempts by Americans to escape from prisons 
i n the North 

The Phu Quoc prisoners stand around in small 
groups during after-meal hours, and guards have a 
difficult time keeping an eye on what happerr^ In 
the middle of each group, Consequen cly > there is 
an increased need for informers who, among th^se 
inmates, are especially hard to coi|ie by. 

Naturally the guards were elated last year 
when they Pound one very helpful "stool pigeon." 

For extra favors, this man turnea in seve.'‘a^ of nis 
fellow POWs From nearby cells whom he had sported 
digging escape tunnels. As it happened, the guards 
were not as lucky as they tiad thought. Thfe squea- 
ler wasactually the brains behind the massive Sej 5“ 
terfuge that continued through a six moi-th period 
and Involved weiH over 1,000 pirisoosrs -- rione of 
whom leaked the story. Even the ones who got "rat- 
ted on" were av^are of the project, having voilunte^ 
ered to make the sacrifice. 
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that wub liie v;uy 'c hod Ko be dene. 

For-.y ot.e v'ere alrricdy outside 

when the guurJi, iTiade ur, iCheu’.d ed rounds and 
stopped d O'pe^ ic ‘eave Later, 

guards k', ied . i ne and ^ccapcu^ed fourteen 
of the eviapci^s , A'* • :ho‘'e o^'oegnt backsai'Ve 

were toriu^eu c-- death C‘;.= r thu next >eve"‘al 
daV->. Kegu-' d'it:- > , the HOWs cohslde'^ed the es- 
cape a par;;, a I ar.a a rash of i.ew at“ 

tempi:> To ' ‘G\/t-d . 

Mfi'Opg oi.f'ir.r . .Mr. Dun thrsw new 

light on i .ipect.o'- of POW faci'ilties- 

He ^aid thai. an ■ r, Red Cross team 

loured the oempbunj thcrtlv after the escape, 
bur tbey o:o net .~e^; the Ciy-hv^^ recaptured 
men. Mr, Dar ^e;^.3;tsd those men had b^en 

carried !’■. knee-high porrab'e cages to the near- 
by jungle and h-dden Uhii; after the Red Cross 
departed co riTa.hi !rs rsvcrihjj report on prison 
ccndiiions Otr.er pr \ cou.d hot -peak 

openiy v/i'cnout fatal -'en.'-T sa ‘ Such me/ ex- 
pia-n North V letiiam' s t of neutral Red 

CvolS nspei i ' cm . 

M:w Dan coulo coi /cmriont or cli"s summer’s 
Phu Quoc rJotr- v/h-r.Ii in rhe mechine- 

gun spraying of 'c.g'-' c -oua of POWs. He 
murmured i*'’ his 'J^n.^'Ous. apologetic way that 
he was fcriui^ate in halving beer on leave during 
the r ot days- 

Mr Dan's poie.nt^ had originaPy pulied 
strings to get !iim igr.od co the priicn sys- 

tem because it js"thve saFec* p'3ce during the 
war." A recent reauesi for transfer to a dif- 
ferent job category '-/as '•'urned down by hts su- 
periors . 
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THE RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN B OARD ■iK’n';Ry;,i ' , ■ :Ti',T ) OR' 


From: People's Library, 1801 L. An itud ii 1..",;- Be';,;],, 

Califo rnia. 

As part of our struggle to eJu:,,ue and - le 
the people in our com,nunit> we ha.'e opened du; l-e.i 
pie's Library. Like ail ,novefnenT groo.p: we 
tie money and must rely on the a . : ....bi J . i, ■ ;t Rui,,'- 

tions from our s.isteis and brother:, We a;' i i.u; 
any used or ,slij^htlydamaged Radioai and Re,/ , ■ oi , ,;i, 
ary books for our library. Reside--, help wi b.;.,! , 
if anyone should know of any group or publisher 
that would be open to helping us to .ervs tl.e pe-.ple, 
please let us know. 

From: Media Group ; Urban Planning Aid, 6S9 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

We* re looking for people for two pa'/lng. f a ■ 1 - 

time jobs. 

1) Working on the Communi'cy Pre^s Se'-vire, a 
monthly packet of camera-ready articles and graphics 
for working-class community and workplace newspapers. 
The main work is writing and chasing down arr„.;. i.es, 
and personal contact with the newspapers. Persons 
should have some experience working on papers and/cr 
doing community or workplace organising. 

2) Working with community organization csing 
1/2 inch videotape, teaching video skiliS; lie.lping 

to produce shows around community probjems and strug- 
gles; also involves some taping of demonstrations, 
press conferences, etc., and some organizing aiound 
community control of cable television Should know 
how to shoot and edit video tape, be able to work 
well and somewhat agressively with people, know soxne- 
thing about cable television if possible 

If you're interested, send us a resume (doesn’t 
have to be formal) right away. Also a sainp.ie of 
your writing for the press service job, and anything 
you think might be interesting for the other one, 

We have more complete job descriptions you want 
them. 

-*r *■ * 

From: Quicksilver' Times, 1736 R. St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 „ 

Quicksilver Times has ceased pubiicaticn. 

A * ★ 

This is a correction on the RMBB note that appered 
in packet #463, Sept. 6, 1972. From: Luis TciJarnantez 

ATTENTION to all prisoners, parolees, fugitives, 
freedom-fighters , comrades , to all oonceTned , in- 
formed, knowing or wanting to help. 

If any of the above have any infor/ratlcn , know- 
ledge, or know of someone who has such kncW'f::d^e or 
useful information in regards to the evencs and 
occurences or connected therewith that transpired 
at San Quentin Prison on Aug, 21, 1971 wiucli led to 
the murder of coxarade George Jackson and to the ror- 
ture of the surviving prisoners that are aoa sti'l 
being isolated in the San Quentin Adjustment Center 
and some of which are on trial as the ”San Quentin 
Six" case. Then it is now asked of you ro go<: in 
touch with the San Francisco based Law/c;;v: Go- id 
which is working with the "si or get. xu touch v.ith 
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lb - :.a-' Q . i:.' it. p‘>.Vt?J tO gO 

to tilai awc.ii yoVr' irZU/i whl ' e infor- 
mation sliould Of' f^a.'h is pr.^.s'b^.e to help 

rhe S. ■: i.p '.lie t Joir-uxe, b; uctrA^ made available 
Ca 0 ijC‘ c I * h<: lua-'u p-:! los .Cl" r.:- rjossible 
■SO o :: o t)c hV ' iJtSi] t ,• r.henj c;.!-/' _n defeafing 

the lies ""lie icaco ha- a;.:e:dv’ prepoond against 
them. 
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arriclea aad giapnx-. c. .:;:=aemb'ed from LNS, AFS, UPS 
and other iOun. N adv e/ t i s ing . 20<f 

per i -p) , p:.stp'-;2 i 


Fiom. Colunibas iiP, ; f4o Hu.nier su.j CDlumbus, 
Ohio . 

The lOtach X nte /iia 1 1 Uj.cII Pan; holding 
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From: North Stain Bo.- 66:., Dc.- Mar, Cal. 92014. 

We would I'ke to w.th other papers, 

)« > 'r .t 

From: Antxopoxo^^i s .^er AVt-'ce, x i.nformativa 

La 1 1 no aine r i uii o r C, ; s r > i l 1 v- c f... > * fr /4 , S’ i cu x s al 

2 , Buerios A.^ , At'ge,n.: 

We would ixkv to exi::jbi„.Th crircp.,t, with 
oparrxsh speaking p’-bl i : :.io: N,:. che United States 
us wewi O'j I at .ir. o-'prij., ,Ui iti-'’ ' Ct-vuns -And other 
interesLeu m.-vemo"': 
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CHAVEZ LEADS CALI huRi\ j.A KALlY ACAlWSl' l-'m)DOS I lOW 22 

SAN FRANC rS'.'A ^LXS) - -"Ten years :o. . hv 

first Farm IVorkers ccnvencion was held in Fresno and 
because oz oa.i Fropo-': c Ion 22 I’ias been 

proposed by those ’.Cio want farmworkois to continue 
to be ensiaved-C United Farm Workers director Cesar 
Chavez toJd i rally of more them 3S00 people recent- 
ly in San Fraiu^^ o. 

"Thi*? was p* yposed solely to destroy r r,nion,” 
Chavez ooiiil:;ucu in reference to f r^.'position 22 ^ which 
will appear or. tlie state’s ballot on MoVember 7. 

If approved the proposal will establish complex f 
election procedures and requirements within the union 
tliat would prohibi t mi^tiratory and seasonal workers 
from votiny as prevent effective boycotts' 

and grmt growers ten-day injunction periods dur- 
ing strikes--lony enough to get the crop harvested. 

The measure svould effect other unions as well since 
it covers all the growers’ workers. This means em- 
ployees in cannings freezing, trucking and other 
phases of food harvesting and production would 
com® under its provisions. 

In order to get Proposition 22 on the ballot 
large agribusiness firms spent a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to obtain the necessary 325^000 sig- 
natures, Cases of fraud and misprepresentation in 
obtaining signatures are now so extensive that 
even California Secretary of State Edmund Brown 
has taken rourt action to have the proposal dis- 
qualified, According to Brown more than 63,000 of 
the 385,000 signatuxes "were obtained as a result 
of fraudulent and misleading representation to 
signers." Among other distortions, the growers 
propaganda told potential signers that the measure 
would lower food pxices. Brown’s court action is. 
however, considered a token action witli little 
chance of success since the agribusiness firms 
have Govexnox Reagan in their comer giving full 
support to Proposition 22. 

Chavez has charged that Del Monte, S'onkist 
and the Growe-^s Association put up 70 pe:rcent of 
the money used by a front organization to cam- 
paign for the proposition. And the interest of 
agribusiness in passing Proposition 22 is not at 
all surpiising. In California 80 percent of the 
farmable land is owned by 7 percent of the farms. 

And the top 2.4 percent of the farms employ 60 per- 
cent of the states farmworkers. (Nor is this the 
first time big business has banned together in 
California. Earlier this year, in the California 
primary campaign, a get-tough ecology bill was de- 
feated when a group of oil companies, railroads' 
and chemical cempanies reading like a list of "IVho's 
Who in Business" joined together to spend $1.4 
million to insure its defeat.) 

"Proponents have masked their intents by pre- 
tending they are concerned about the workers,*' said 
Chavez at the San Francisco rally, "But in reality," 
he continued, "the proposition, if passed would not 
allow migratory or seasonal workers to vote in the 
union elections and would prevent 95 percent of the 
workers who are now voting to vote." 

Chavez appealed "everyone to support us in 
such a resounding way that those interests will 
never try this again. --30-- 
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iVLLK LONG FAST ANJj VxGi.v Tjy\NN;il) FOR D.C. : 
ACTIVISTS DEMONSllcVi.,, H)i< BERRjGAN'VS RELEASE 

NllV YORK (LNSJ - -Phil lip Berrigan, enter- 
ing his 38th month in prison, v;as just recent- 
ly denied a hearing before the parole board. 
After a five month delay in sentencing follow- 
ing the Harrisburg trial the U.S. Parole Board 
has also delayed its action by refusing to 
hear ^hillip's case—thus insuring that he re- 
main in prison, tucked away from public atten- 
tion . 

Recently Daniel Berrigan wrote of his 
brother's situation; "They (the U.S. govern- 
ment) have made an entirely correct assess- 
ment of this priest as indeed tiiey have cor- 
rectly assessed the Vietnamese, Both the man 
in prison and the people in the resistance 
are a mortal danger to illegitimate, devouring, 
blind power. Therefore, each must be deajt 
with: silencing in the one case, extermina- 
tion in the other." 

In response to Phillip’s position the 
Prisoner’s Strike for Peace is organizing 
a week long fast and vigil to be held on the 
steps of the U.S. Justice Department in Wash- 
ington from October 25 to November 1. Partic- 
ipants for the whole week will include ex- 
convictB, members of POIV families ^ and the 
clergy . 

There will be nightly activities at var- 
ious locations throughout Washington dealing 
with a variety of subjects from prisons (both 
here and in Vietnam), to resistance and the 
war. Guest speakers will attend these sessions 
though it is not definite as yet who they 
will be. 

For those wishing to join the vigil for 
a limited period of time organizers of the 
action set Octobet 28 as the day for mass 
action. For more information write or call 
Prisoners Strike for Peace, 156 5th Avenue, 

Room 438 New York, New York 10010; phone 
(2120 924-2469. 

--30-- 

WHITE HOUSE PUTS LID ON WATERGATE 

WASHINGTON (LNS)-- Chairperson of the 
House Committe on Banking Wright Patman has 
charged that "An iron Curtain of secrecy" 
has been pulled over the Watergate bugging 
case by the White House. 

Recently Patman’s committee invited four 
witnesses -.who^all are either associated 
directly with the White House ci with the 
Committe to Re-elect the President to test- 
ify on the case. None of them showed up. 

The meeting was also boycotted by all 
but one of the Republican members and was 
forced to Jrecess’^for lack of a quorum. 
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I LNS':- -‘'Nubody likes 

raise pr ^ bat su-r.^-- tunes yoa just have to,” 
say Reddy Ki and Natty Gas in the latest 

Monr->na LJii.pany blurb to the censuinex. 

Both Nac'.y afj Re«.ia> are on the veige of tears 
but ilL- n: ,h ;:hat a little money won^t oure- 
And, as happf''..: in must states, the Montana Pub- 
lic has bii^^htened the lit 

tie feiJoKu' L.u.tiii.s With yet another rate in 
crease -x'J yt . (-T\t 10.1 natural gas and 11 per 
cent t':^r t .A ■; - i : :.r \ - -the second rate hike m 
three yei -s. 

The . c-i.p:-iiy ’ s bluib to the consunier e.A - 
plained tn^t c estimated operating expenses 
in I9TT be viboL,t eqiiui to increases in re- 
venues d-.u-:inj rht. petuod, the company ”wiil 

be ur:ab:e c a rt ^i-onable return on the mil- 
lions 01 ut new property which will be 

placed in se-vi je in that period-'' 

So, like other power* companies throughout 
the U.S., Mcntan,i Puw^r then sounded the warn- 
ing' ”lviinoct adequate rate of return on our 
property, we V’.iii be unable to return fine user- 
vices to yOo. , ;>n ibie to attras..t and retain capable > 
qualified employees unable to protect the fi- 
nancial integrity o.t the coiiipttr.y c Ultimately,, if 
this trend continues, we would be unable to bor- 
row the lundc we must have to build the facil- 
ities that biing you your electric gas and ser- 
vice,” 

E'/en moie cjnaiing than thisj^cQe of double 
talk, .s chr; ditterence between this picture of 
gloom painted tor the consumer and the companies 
1971 report to the stockholders^ 

Eie-?tr-'L'j vn^ox^aaed by b:^Li6 or 

2c 3 t'.^ea ou-c x-J^ex^aye gain fox* the Laav ten yeax*s^ 
ar.d we exoe i-.enjed satis factory gaine in the use 
of elec: triij. by our residential ^ oommeratal 
arid irid'AS^tiac cxiBtemers other than those effect- 
ed by the O'Oycer stxn-ke, f/e benefited ct 200 

pex^oc^ni i<t the production and sale of 

coal by oor wVv^ll^ owned subsidiaf'y^ VIesiern En- 
ergy Cerrpoo.^. 
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ha-'e meant a sJowor cx growth tor them 

Montana I'owcji cusij the consumer in other 
Ways than increased lacea- I'he company sup- 
plies anitever increasing demand for power to 
such industries Anaconda, Hoerner -Waldorf , and 
Borden Chemical, ih© rising spiral oi supply, 
demand and industrial production results in 
the eKtraction c/f greater and greater a;nmounts 
of non-replenishable resources, putting a de- 
mand on Montana Powex to secure vaster and 
vaster supplies of fossil fuels (coal and gas) 
xbr power generation . 

And there will be no new hydro execcric 
plai-vts as far as Montana Power is ccn'srned. 
Only coal -burning monstrosities similar to 
the inf amour four Corners plant in New Mex- 
icfc are currently planned- One such piant; 
which will take five year^ to build at Coai- 
strip, Montana will be fueled by wornpany'Owned 
coal stripped from a 2S foot thick seam near 
the surface. Stripping is going on now with 
the bulk of the coal going to Mid West custom- 
ers . 

Not only does Montana Power foresee an 
increase in commercial and industrial consump- 
tion but also an increase in residential con- 
sumption. Montana Power d^'es not rely merely 
on "natural” increases in the market demand 
but promotes an increase in demand through ad- 
vertising, a practise that was just recently 
made illegal in California. 

No matter how you look at it Montana 
Power has been lying to somecne-- either the 
consumer or the stockholder. And since words 
shelled out to the stock holders must be back- 
ed with dividend payments it is probably the 
consumer who is being left in the dark. 

Some people in Montana are organising to 
withoid paying the rate increase and are plan- 
ning legal action to stop farther ej^pansion 
by Montana Power in the state. "Nobody likes 
to raise hell," oommented one Montana resident, 
"but sometimes you just have to.” 


But Montana Power was telling the 
a different story, in a pamphlet entitled "No- 
body Likes to fRaJLjv. Prices but Sametimes You 
Have To" f^onf.cina Power reported^ 

Ivhii-: avex^age revenue for eleatxdo ser- 

vice has Ce- •' ^^in g doWn^ we hai>e bee n expe rfe n o~ 

L IBERAT iON News Service 
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"Nothing is 'more precious than independence 
and"^ ireedom, and we would rather sacrifice all 
than lose our country and live as slaves." 


_ H o Chi Minh 

(,i^4?2j October i4, 19’. 2 more,.,. = . 
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. "YOU WON'T HAVE NIXON TO KICK AROUND ANY MORE;" 
FOUR YEARS OF NIXON TAKES "KICK" OUT OF THE MEDIA 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"Mr. Nixon approaches public 
life as If It were a succession of selling Jobs. 

He resents asking quest Ions ... .which call attention 
to the fact that’, whatever he is nierchandizing at the 
moment may not be all that he says It is," commen- 
ted political reporter William V, Shannon recent- 
ly^ 

Shannon is certainly not the first person to 
notice that. But Nixon has been in politics so 
long that some people don't even realize that the 
New Nixon (now known as Richard M. President) Is 
really the used car salesman, the wltfchhunter, Tri- 
cky Dick of the 1950's* 

And Nixon Is trying to keep It that way -- es- 
pecially since this year there are so many current 
shadows {like Vietnam, unemployment, the 5 or 6 
scandals already associated with his administration) 
which tend' to stalk him wherever he walks. So he 
has constructed a tightly controlled environment 
for himself. Nixon -- "The President" Is mainly 
staying home this year,"fulf 1 1 1 Ing the responsibi- 
lities of his job." When he goes out, he only 
does so to the most carefully arranged gatherings 
-- $1000 a plate dinners, Democrats for Nixon cock- 
tail party at John Connelly's ranch, a ceremony at 
the Statue of Liberty only accesihle from New York 
by a ferry. 

One political commentator called Nixon "The man 
In the glass booth" while another said he wars "like 
a touring emperor" -- of course, though, one with 
TV makeup. Yet while the campaign seems to empha- 
size the fact that he has become a collection of 
dots on a TV picture and a disembodied 'V3ice, who 
comes Into your living room when he wants to, It's 
not as If this has happened overnight. 

Nixon has a real respect for the use of the 
media. One of the first things he did when he 
entered office was to appoint a "Director of Com- 
munications" -- a post that never existed before. 

The job has become one of supervising the Adriii.ns- 
tratlon's relationship to all thermedla, going 
much farther than the Press Seceretary, who merely 
puts out press releases and speaks for the President. 

As Director of Communications, Nixon appointed 
Herbert Klein, a man with experience In the newspaper 
fi^-ld. Klein was the editor of the San Diego Union 
-- one of the most rightwing papers In the country. 
San Diego, you'll remember was the place where Nixon 
had another friend, millionaire C. Arnholt Smith, 

You can be sure Klein's papers didn't do much to unr 
cover the scandals that C. Arnolt Smith was involved 
in, that Life magazine exposed at the time of the ITT 
-DIta Beard uproar. 

H.R. "Bob" Haldeman, Nixon's chief of staff also 
has had exper'Ionce with the media. According to 
Jack v\ncJerson, 'Jmost of the Important campaign deci- 
sions have ' come through him, . .Hal deman Issues polltl 
cal directives approves campaign contacts, received 
political reports and coordinates campaign activi- 
ties, It was HRliSeman, for example who proposed that 
a special advertising agency be established to handle 
the President's campaign advertising. This unique 
outfit, known.' as the November ga*oup, was created for 
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the sole purpose of reelecting Nixon. It is 
staffed with GOP-mlnded hucksters carefully 
recruited from as agencies all over the coun- 
try ." 

It certainty is logical that Haldeman 
should be in such a position, since he's been 
an advertising man for over 20 years who has 
only taken time off from the giant J, Walter 
Thompson advertising agency to work for Nixon. 
As Anderson put ;It, "He has used his 
mind to sell bug killer, floor wax, Disneyland, 
Seven-Up -- andi, more recently, Richard Nixon." 

According to Anderson, "Haldeman largely 
decides whom the President will see, who on 
the staff will be heard, what memorandum will 
fnake Its way Into the President's In-basket 
and who will be promoted." But he has other 
jobs too that more closely fit his occupation 
as PR man. During the days following the 
death of.Mary Jci Kopcchne in Ted Kennedy's car, 
Haldeman was calling up important reporters, 
urging them to keep up the pressure on Ken- 
nedy, an ever-present political rival for 
Nixon , 

Haldeman Isn't the only ex-PR man on Nix- 
on's staff, Ron Ziegler, NJxon's press secre- 
tary, and more recently one of his many hard- 
hitting surrogates In the campaign trail also 
got his training at J. Walter Thompson, as well 
as Dwight Chapin v;ho became Nixon's appoint- 
ment secretary, John Erllchman, Nixon's special 
assistant on domestic matters (a domestic Hen- 
ry Kissinger) was an old friend of Haldeman's 
at UCLA and came out of the same southern Ca- 
lifornia right-wing atmosphere. 

Another Nixon aide, Patrick Buchanan, whose 
title is Special Assltant to the President 
started working for him In 1966, monitoring 
newspapers and later TV, to give Nixon an Idea 
of how he was getting across. When Nixon 
finally took over the White House In 1968, Bu- 
chanan moved In too. Since then Buchanan's role 
has expanded. He now has an assistant who 
oversees four other people' in going through 
all the major network TV programs, the two 
V7lre services, 30 major daily newpapers and 
30 weekly month magazines -- all to see how 
Nixon and the administration are treated. For 
an administration which Is always talking about 
budget cuts, It seems strange that Buchanan's 
office even has a machine to video tape pu- 
bl Ic affal rs shows . 

Buchanan Is now much more than the glo- 
rified paper clipper he started out as in 
1966 . He has become one of Nixon's major idda- 
logues on the press In general as well as an 
advisor In other matters, (a strict catholic 
he agreed with Nixon's decision to take a 
strong ant I -abort Ion stand as well as veto 
the day’.care legislation last winter. He also 
pushed to have Nixon veto more funds for pu- 
b] ic TV) . 

Buchanan's views on how Nixon Is portrayed 
In the press; "My primary concern Is that 
the President have the right of untrammeled 
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that communication is completed, what he 
say should not be Immediately torn apart 
ken down even before the American people 
chance to make their own judgement about 


has had to didn't have to contend with a gaggle of 
or bro- tors raising doubts about whether he was 

have had a ^public opinion right or whether Britain had the 
what he ' ' stamina to see the war through. 


said.” 


Nixon's relationship with the press Is not an 
easy thing to figure out. One of the few times that 
Nixon ever lost control In public was after he lost 
the California Gubernatorial election in 1962, "Now 
that all the members of the press are so delighted 
that I have lost, I'd like to make a statement of 
my own,” he began, ”1 want that -- for once - 
gentlemen -- I would appreciate if you would write 
what i say ... For 15 years, ever since the Hiss 
case you've had a lot of fun -- a lot of fun. You 
have had an opportunity to attack me.... 

"But as I leave you I want you to know -- Just 
think how much you're going to be missing. You 
won't have Nixon to kick around any more, because 
gentlemen, this is my last press conference.” 

Yet in that race, Nixon had the editorial 
backing of most of the state's papers and in his 
three Presidential races he had the support of a- 
bout 80% of the nation's papers. 

Now, ten years later there are less newspapers 
and they are i'n increasingly monopolized hands. 

For TV stations, that is even more true. "The 
money for TV affiliates comes from Madison Avenue,” 
said Bill Greely, who writes about TV for Variety. 
"They represent corporate America. RKO General 
has $200-$300 million in war contracts.” 

How often, since they are owned by huge busi- 
nes-s i n teres ts^di'cT the papers expose the firms 
the/; are owned by? How many have accepted- anything 
but government sources about the war? How many 
write sympathetically about poor people or welfare 
people? Do they uncover secret deals between dif- 
ferent firms to defraud the public, or corruption 
in government? 

TV is even worse, Harry Reasoner has been 
quoted as saying, "My last scooj) V'/as in 19S^^ I 
went to the management with it and they said to me, 
"Let's take it to the papers and then run It to- 


"Greham's law 
network news. Bad 
irrational is more 
Conaurranae can ho 


seems to be operating vn 
news drives out good news, 
controversial than the 
longer compete with uiso6x:. 


--Spiro Agnew in hi: 

written by Pres i d'---. ' c ' 
Aide Patrick BucHai'j,' c-. - 
bout TV, Novembef 13, 
ten days after a 
speech on VietndiTi e-. J 
days befce the 
15th Mor i tor i um 

Spiro Agnew* s speeches on the media (iev.^n 
days after his speech on TV he gave one on news- 
papers) are really hard to pin down in their 
ficance. He criticized TV commentators for not i:* 
ing objective. He talked about how so •■nany ' 

and newspapers were monopoly-controlled and u.ir. 
represent the viewpoints of most of the people I 
the country. 


But with Agnew speeches, you have to t ean c 
little more into It. Yes, he talked about p:jw 
tain papers — the NY Times and the Washingto*^ P 
are owned by big corporations. He didn't talk 
about the NY Daily News and the Chicago Tr 
which are controlled by an even large congl omer ~ ^ 
and have a bigger readership. 

He used TV commentators' analysis of Niv.c''. 
speech as a jumping off place (assisted by Daa'-* 
Burch, the Goldwater Conservative who Nixon haP i. 
appointed to head the Federal Communications . 

sion, who requested transcripts of the comment -i .- 1 c 
right after Nixon's speech). He talked in botr 
speeches about people he described as ”deS'=‘rLer^ 
disrupters of schools, marchers under flags and : 
traits of dictators, intimidators and hara,;se.rc .. 
professors" who the media, he thought, seeraed ;c: 
eager to cover. Two days later, the Mor ; tor lur,. 
which drew the most people ever--over 500 , 000 ---: 
march on the White House against the wa*', '-va,-. t:--: 
covered In the press. 


morrow. '" 

So it's hard to see what bone Nixon has to 
pick with the press. Yet it is true than In some 
very concrete and In other more intangible ways, 
the Nixon Administration expended a great deal of 
effort in this vein. 

* * * 

'hJow every American has a right to disagree 
with the President of the U.S. and to eargress pub- 
licly that disagreement. But the President of the 
U.S. has the right to communioateddirectly with.-^ 
the people who elected him and the people of this 
country have the right to wake up their own winds 
and form their own opinions about a Presidential 
address without having a President's thought char- 
acterized through the prejudices of hostile critics 
before they can even be digested. 

"When Winston Churchill rallied public opin- 
ion to stay the course against Hitler's Germany he 
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After Agnew's first speech, Herbci t Klein 
he agreed with Agnew's remarks arid said that i 
criticism should be extended to nevyspaperr. aa w. 1 ' 
(which Agnew did a week later). "If you look :?t 
the problems you have today and you fai^ no u:.r. i k 
ue to examine them,” Klein commented, "yo'j do in- 
vite the government to come in. I would not 1 i . 
to see that happen.” 

Angela Davis was set to appear on the "^i ; 
Cavett Show. ABC management said that the show 
would have to have someone on the show ac che 
time to balance her v i ews--l 1 ke W i P i am h 1 v 

Angela refused and Cavett suggested tliai Daviv c ^ 
appear on one night and Buckley the next. 
found that not acceptable and Angela was r.c c s'V . 
to appear . 

More recently, Cassle Mackin, an NBC • 

ondent did a little homework. "The presiderr-; 
McGovern of wanting to give those on welfare .loiv,* 
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than those who work, which is not true. The presi- 
dent says McGovern is calling for a ''confiscation 
of wealth*, which is not true." Before the program 
was over the White House was on the phone to the 
president of NBC. "She in effect called tiie presi- 
dent a liar," accused Kenneth W. Clawson, deputy 
Director of Communications. "We didn't ask that she 
be fired or removed from covering or reprimanded. 

We didn't ask anything. We just wanted to register 
our protest that she was inaccurate." 

But the effect of Agnew's speeches is hard to 


less concrete than im- 
"There's much less in- 
observed Joel Dreyfus, 
Post. "As far as the 
to say. How do you cov- 


lay a finger on. They were 
protant in setting a tone, 
terest in covering blacks," 
a black reporter for the NY 
war is concerned, it's hard 
er bombings? There's no coverage of the pilots on 
the ships off North Vietnam. There are no reporters 
in Cambodia or Laos, But that's not because of Ag- 
new's speeches per se. The Pentagon has put very 
severe restrictions on reporters in Laos and Cambod- 
ia. So it tones down the existance of the war since 
the bombing is so much of the war." 


^*The intvusion of government into this domain 
is symptomatic of the disease of this society. As 
the years pass^ the power of government becomes more 
and more pervasive. It is a power to suffocate both 
people and causes.^' 

““Justice William 0. Douglas, in 
his dissentiing opinion on the 
Caldwell case which forces rep 
porters to testify in front of 
grand juries and reveal their 
confidential sources of i nforma- 
t ion 

While the Agnew speeches set a tone which the 
new office of Director of Communication helped im- 
plement, there were at least two concrete acts of 
the Nixon Administration which greatly affect the 
press. These are two cases--the Pentagon Papers 
case and the Earl Caldwell case which were decided 
with slightly varying results in front of the Nixon- 
ized Supreme Court. And both cases suggest that 
the sides aren't as clearly drawn as you might think, 
that papers like the NY Times don't take a steadfast 
position of "freedom of the press," 

Perhaps it is difficult to see how ten old men 
in musty black robes surrounded by dusty law and sta- 
tute books can really have such an influence with 
their rulings. After all, no matter how many cases 
concerning "equal protection under the law" were de- 
cided in favor of black people during the '50's and 
' 60 's, for example, the economic spread between black 
and white is even greater than it was. 

V/el 1 , Richard Nixon says it best for himself: 

"As a judicial conservative, I believe that some 
Court decisions have gone too far in the past in 
weakening the peace forces as against the criminal 
forces in our society. The peace forces must not 
be denied the legal tools they need to protect the 
innocent from the criminal elements," was what he 
said when he announced the appointments of Lewis 
Powell and William Rehnquist as Supreme Court Just- 
ices . 


In June, 1971 the Nev^ York 1 irnes, and then the 
Washington Post, Boston Globe, etc. published par s 
of the formerly secret ^7 volume government study o 
the war in Vietnam. Hardly after it was off 
press the Justice Department moved to stop It and 
It fifnally made it up to the Supreme Court. 

The government argued that the publication of 
the Pentagon papers posed "a grave and irrevocable 
threat toi national security." They said they feared 
injury to "future U.S. diplomatic moves that might 
result because foreign nations would fear to speak 
confidentially to American officials." 

The Times in its brief revealed quite n bit 
about the cooperation between governnieni: and big 
media. It revealed case, after case, in which sup- 
posedly secret information was revealed to the Times 
when it was useful for the government. "I remember ," 
said Times Washington bureau chief Max Frankel in 
his brief, "during my first rronth in Washington, in 
1961 , how President Kennedy tried to demonstrate his 
'toughness' toward the Communists after they built 
the Berlin wall by having relayed to me some direct 
quotations of his best arguments to Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. We yvere ‘ permi tted to quote from this con- 
versation and did so. Nevertheless the record of 
the conversation was then, and remains today a 'sec- 
ret . ' 


"I remember Secretary of State 
my first private meeting with 


Dean Rusk tell i ng 

me at my first private meeting with him in 1961 that 
Laos is not'./worth the life of a single Kansas farm 
boy and that the SEATO treaty, which he would later 
invoke so elaborately in defense of the intervention 
in Vietnam was a useless Instrument that should be 
retained only because it would cause too much diplo- 
matic difficulty to abolish it." 

The lawyer for the Times argued that if the 
President had any power to "obtain injunctions against 
the press, it must only be used under ext rao rd i na ry 
circumstances." And this wasn't one of them. He 
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proposed a standard whereby "prior restraints"-- 
other words government holding up the publishing 
of an art i c 1 e--coul d be imposed only when publication, 
of an article would have the "direct, immediate, and 
visible result of causing a grave harm to the nation" 
and that courts might have a right to suPf^ress a pa. 
er if Congress made a law to regulate it. 

Justice Douglas, consistently the most liberal 
of all the judges, was a little taken aback, "That is 
a very strange argument for the Times to be making." 

jV '.V /C 

'We do not question the significance of free 
speech^ press or assembly to the country 'a welfare 
but. . 

--Justice Byron 
or i ty opinion 
newspeople in 
I es . 

In the great number of cases, reporters on est- 
ablishment newspapers act as mouthpieces of the gov- 
ernment. The obvious examples ar-e the reporters who 
cover government agencies who accept tlie press re- 
leases as the gospel truth or even the ones, like 
one of the bureau chiefs of ohe of the major news 
services who has extremely cozy relations with the 
FBI . 

Continued on the inside front cover ] 
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TOP I Photo O-fc in.grsnt wo'nui. riucl c!k I'JfOn iii l.ci 1 1 ioriiid , 1936. 
Photo b\ Dorotl^ea Lango 0 rcua ; (.N'S 


BOTTOM. Photo or Prcs^don': hixon atklrcssing SiOOO a plate luncheon ai San 
Francisco’s Sne/atun Palace Hotel. 

SFF STORY ON NlXON'S \ iSIT TO SAN FR.ANCiSOO IN' LAST PACKFT, ^ 471 . 
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TOP RIGHT: Nixon on strings. 
CREDIT: Joel Andreas/LNS 


TOP LEFT: Militarist grafic. 
CREDIT: NACLA/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Graft. c of one part of the Rock- 
efeller empire. 

CREDIT: Joel Andreas/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Back to school cartoon, 
(sorry lost credit) Credit :LNS 
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